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8 SIR, 


OU may, perhaps, abies to the 
propriety of my thus addreſſing 
vou as the author of a pamphlet, 
to which you have not prefixed 
Four name: but as it has been attributed 
to you in the public papers, as it is uni- 

verſally underſtogd to be your's, and as it 

contains the ſtrongeſt internal marks of 


JJ oo TO your 


* 2 1 
your being the writer, I ſhall take the li- 


berty of addreſſing you as ſuch. Suppo- 


ſing you not to be the author of the pam- 


phlet in queſtion, you may eaſily diſavow | 


it; but as I cannot entertain the leaſt 


doubt of your being ſo, I ſhall hereafter, 
without further apology, addreſs you un- 


der hay character. 


There are ſome who may, perhaps, . 


think, that it was ſcarcely worth any man's 


while to take the pains to anſwer a pam- 


phlet written by you, on the ſubje& of 
our political diſputes. But I am ſenſible 


of the great extent of your influence and 


connexions; and that you have it in your 


power to do abundantly more miſchief _ 
than may be generally apprehended, by 


: propagating, in a very diffuſive manner, 


opinions extremely pernicious to the beſt 


intereſts of this country. 


Previous to * Remarks which I in- 


tend to make, on your Free Thoughts 


on the Preſent State of Public Affairs,“ . 


r 


I muſt obſerve, that I do not intend mi- 
nutely to conſider eyery" paſſage in your 


| com 


1 


pamphlet. It conſiſts of too great a va- 
diety of particulars; and you have artfully 
introduced ſuch a number of queſtions, 
that you may ſeem to aſſert little, though 
you inſinuate a great deal, that it would 
fill a large volume to give a particular an- 
ſwer to your numerous interrogatories. 
1 ſhall, therefore, content myſelf with 
making ſuch obſervations as ſhall occur 
to me, on the moſt remarkable paſſages 
and reaſonings in your performance; but 
ſufficient, I hope, to ſhew, that Your 


arguments are inconcluſive, that your in- 


ſinuations are unjuſt, and that your pam 
phlet merits the cenſure of every friend 
. 360 freedom and the Britiſh conſtitution ; 
and that it is only calculated to pleaſe a 
corrupt miniſtry, and their venal Partisan. 


od open your performance with great 
bebte of modeſty, and of your little 
{kill in political matters. Vou, however, 
ſoon inform us, that you poſſeſs certain 
happy diſpoſitions of mind, which will 
the better enable you to form a juſt judg- 
ment reſpecting our political diſputes. 
8 This advantage, (you ſay) I have over 
1 75 . 32 e 
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5 
« both parties, the being angry at neither.” 
* — J have likewiſe another advantage, 
„ that of having no bias, one way or the 
« other Ca.“ It is truly very unfortunate 
for the popular party, that a man of your 
extreme meekneſs and moderation, poſſeſſed 
of an underſtanding fo unclouded by paſ- 
fion, and ſo entirely free from every impro- 
per bias, ſhould not be able to fay one word 
in their favour, or in that of their cauſe. 
And it is inconteſtably a moſt conſpicuous 
evidence of your impartiality, that every 1 
part of your pamphlet favours one fide —| 
only; in ſhort, that it is neither more nor | 
leſs than a ſtudied inſult upon all who have 
aſſerted the cauſe of public freedom, and 
a defence, or extenuation, of the moſt ob- 
noxious meaſures of adminiſtration. How- i 
ever, as to your declaration of being angry 5 | 
with neither party, that, I believe, after. a 
peruſal of your performance, will prove 
only this, (which may probably not be 
conſidered as an advantage to your cha- 
1 racer} that you are capable of writing 


(a) Free Thoughts on one * State of 2044 
: Affairs, p. 6. | 


very 


„ 
very malevolent things without being an- 


gry, or at leaſt without having the vio- 
Tones of re to plead 3 in your N 


In the 3th page of your pamphlet, you at- 
tempt to vindicate his M—y from a ſup- 
poſed charge of want of underſtanding; and 
you endeavour to anſwer the facts upon 
which (according to you) this charge is 
grounded. What thoſe facts are, we learn 
from the following paſſage: It muſt be ac- 
* knowledged this charge (of want of under- 
* fanding ) is ſupported by facts, which can- 

„ not be denied. The firſt is, He believes 
4 the Bible; the ſecond, He fears God; 
© the third, He loves the Queen.” Now 
either all that you have ſaid upon this. 
ſubject means nothing, or it means to 
inſinuate, that the popular party conſider 
theſe particulars as marks of a weak un- 
derſtanding; which is ſaying, in other 
words, that they are a profligate and aban- 
doned ſet of men; for none but men of 
that character would conſider the K—g's 
believing the Bible, fearing God, and hav- 
ing an affection for his Queen, as proofs 
of a want of W Indeed, 1 
doubt 


, . 
Q : 
n + 
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doubt whether even any of the beaſts of the 
people, as you elſewhere curiouſly expreſs 


it, would ſeriouſly urge the facts you 


ſpeak of, as marks of a weak underſtand- 
ing; for religion is ſeldom conſidered as a 
Juſt object of ridicule, even by the vicious 
and immoral, unleſs it be ſtrongly tinc- 
tured. with ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſm.— 


If you can put any other ſenſe on the paſ- 


ſage to which I refer, do fo; but I con- 


feſs I can underſtand it in no other light; 


and in that view it contains an inſinuation 


in the higheſt degree unjuſt, injurious, 


and unchriſtian. And whatever may be 


your ſentiments upon the matter, I will 
take the liberty to tell you, Sir, that it 


is my firm opinion, an opinion not found- 


ed upon conjecture, but upon fact and ob- 
ſervation, that there are many among thoſe 
who are the moſt heartily attached to the 
popular cauſe, who, at the ſame time that 
they are men of excellent underſtandings, 
are as ſincere believers of Chriſtianity, 
and as uniformly virtuous in their conduct 
and behaviour, to fay the leaſt, as Mr. 


Joux WESLEY Madel, EIN 
In 


(51. 


In your manner of Rating, and of an- 


Fwering the objections ſuppoſed to be mad 
by the popular party, your conduct much 
reſembles that of ſome of the writers 
againſt Chriſtianity. They have eagerly 
adopted thoſe repreſentations of our divine 
religion which are the moſt abſurd, incon- 


ſiſtent, and irrational, that they might be 


enabled to attack it with the greater de- | 
gree of ſucceſs. And, in like manner, 
you have ſelected ſome of the moſt trifling 


objections, and ſuch as were urged by the 
weakeſt of the popular party, and theſe 


you have clothed in ſuitable language, 
that you might anſwer — a the 
W readineſs and Ie oY 


a 158 been very babe in 1 fo 
examination into his M=——y's- character, 


and ſufficiently laviſh of your encomiums 
on him; in which you have only imitated 


ſome of your Reverend Brethren, both of 
earlier and of later ages; for the genera- 


lity of the "Clergy, to do them juſtice, 
have ſeldom been back ward in offering in- 


cenſe to the throne. I preſume, however, 
from 850 preſent fituation and con- 
| nexions, 
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nexions, chat you have no aſpirations after 
a mitre; and are only deſirous of venting 


the effuſions of your extreme loyalty. 
Your character of the K—g, nevertheleſs, 


1 deſerves ſome reward: ſo ample 


an eulogium ought to be well paid for. 


* « His whole conduct (you ſay) both in 
&« public and private, ever ſince he began 
«* his reign, the uniform tenor of his be- 
' © haviour, the general courſe both of his 


«« words and actions, has been worthy of an 
% Engliſhman, worthy of a Chriſtian, and 


e worthy of a King /4).” This is a great 
deal to ſay of any man, and a very high ſtrain 


of panegyric from you, who are ſo angry 


with the ignorant vulgar for affirming more 
than they can poſlibly know ; while you, 
to uſe your own words, are, © in a man- 


« ner, ſure of nothing; except of that 
te very little which you ſee with your on 
&« eyes, or hear with your own ears e. 


But all this, peradventure, you affirm 


from your own knowledge, and the evi- 
dence of your own ſenſes: if ſo, you muſt 


be better known at court than might an 


1 ) Free Thought, p. 16. | 


(e) Ibid. p. 5. ; 
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beds ſuſpected, or than we ſhould baus 
conjectured from your intimations at the 
beginning of your performance. Vou ſup- 
poſed, however, that whatever you might 


ſay on this ſubject was in little danger of 
being publickly controverted; for it is a 


tickliſh thing to meddle with the cha- 


racters of monarchs, in any other ſtrain 
but that of praiſe, which you have wiſely 


adopted. Living kings are always good 


and gracious, and the beſt of princes; 


though, unfortunately, after their deaths, 


impartial hiſtory is often forced to tell a 
very different tale. I ſhall, however, ſay 


no more on this delicate ſubject. It is 


enough to remind you, that the real 
Chriſtian; the man of undiſſembled vir- 


tue, will not violate the ſacred law of 
truth to gratify thoſe in- the moſt exalted 


nen vat ne ſcorns even to flatter e 


iYou attempt to ridicvle the open | 


of the Engliſh nation to politieal diſqui- 


fitions, and ſeem to think, with ſome 


others, that it is an abſurdity for com- 
mon People t. to meddle with ſuch mat - 


mes © +»; ter 
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ters d). And, indeed, arbitrary prin- 


ces and miniſters, and their minions, have 


ever been deſirous of propagating this doc- 
trine: they would wiſh the people to ſnut 


their eyes, and hood-wink their under- 
ſtandings; and. reſign themſelves, with 
implicit reverence, without examination 
or inquiry, to their mandates, and to their 


meaſures. It is very true, that uneducated 


men, immerſed in buſineſs, and employed 
in the lower offices and employments of 


life, may not be very good judges of dif- 


ficult matters relative to the conduct of 


national affairs. But notwithſtanding this, 
the bulk of the people, I believe, ſeldom 
judge amiſs in points of importance to the 
intereſt and welfare of the ſtate. They 


may err in particular inſtances; but they 


form very juſt notions reſpecting the na- 


ture and tendency of public meaſures in 


general, whether matters of domeſtic go- 
vernment, or treaties and negociations with 
foreign nations. The people, in general, 
are ſufficient judges whether their own 
* and . are attacked, or Pre- , 


(4) Vid. Free Thoughts, p. 4, Fg 
ſerved 


LE. 


ſerved inviolate; and whether the honour 


and dignity of the nation is maintained 
abroad. And a more pernicious doctrine 
can ſcarcely be advanced in a free ſtate, 
than this: that the people at large ſhould 
not meddle with affairs of government. 


Liberty never was, nor ever will be pre- 


ſerved long in any country where ſuch 
ſentiments prevail: for ſuch is the intoxi- 
cating nature of power, that it is always 


neceſſary that a free people ſhould guard 


againſt its incroachments, and be vigilant _ 


and active in the maintenance of their 
rights. In arbitrary governments, all are 
equally ſlaves: but every ſubject of a free 
ſtate is intereſted in public affairs; it can- 


not be a matter of indifference to him 
whether the government be good or bad; 
for it is at leaſt of importance to him 


that his own rights ſhould be preſerved. 
And the loweſt plebeian, who has a vote 
for members of parliament, ſhould be at 
leaſt careful to give his ſuffrage conſcienti- 
_ ouſly, and in favour of thoſe who appear 


to him to be beſt diſpoſed to ſerve their 


_ conſtituents, and the nation. Political 
1 therefore, are ſo far from be- 


YL 2 ing 


i - «4 


ing the rele of an abſurd propeniy in 
Engliſhmen, that they are the natur al, | 


the neceſſary conſequence of that conſti- 


tution of government which is nde 
in this country. 


Von have taken ſome pains to make it 
appear, that there is little reaſon to ſup- 
pole, that the Petitions and Remon/trances 
which have been preſented to the King, 


do in fact contain the Senſe gf the Nation. 
And you pretend to give us an account of 
the manner in which nine in ten, or ra- 


ther (you ſay) ninety-nine in a hundred, 
of thoſe petitions are procured, You tell 


us, that a Lord or Squire (ſometimes. 


*r two or more) goes or ſends his ſteward, 
1 round the town where his ſeat is, with 


* A paper, which he tells the honeſt men 

4 is for the good of their king and coun» 
try. He defires each to ſet his name 
*« or mark to theſe. And who has the 


* hardineſs to gainſay ; eſpecially if my 


* Lord keeps open houſe? Mean time, the 


'© contents of it they noi nothing efoue{' e.. 


(e ) Free Thoughts p- 12. 
| I fear, 


I Ros Sir, chat z in . account you 2 


not paid. that ſcrupulous regard to the 
yg of facts, of which, you make ſuch 


a parade at the beginning of your pams 


phlet. T ſhould. preſume, that you muſt, 
in this caſe, have advanced abundantly 
more than you could poſſibly . ſee with 
« your own eyes, or hear with your own 
« ears 7 ws And, 1 confeſs, I am fo far 


from ſuppoſing that nine Petitions out of 
ten have been procured. in the manner 


deſcribed by you, that, till I meet with 


| ſome better evidence of it than your bare 


aſſertion, I ſhall not believe that one 


Petition of a public nature has been ſo 


Pragured from, APY Part. of the Kinga. 
De: Jabaſies 3 , on a the fame 


E- fide with yourſelf, had before you given 


us „the progreſs, of a Petition.“ But his 


repreſentation, it muſt be. confeſſed, con- 


tained in it ſamewhat more probability 


than your's; and, if it was equally deſti- 


tute of truth, we yet received ſome amends 


from the wit and, eloquence, of the writer. 


O) 1 a. l Free Thoughts, p. 3 4. 5. 
| ; How- 


[ 14 1 


However, after giving an account of the 
manner in which petitions, if we may be- 
lieve you, are commonly procured ; vo 
inform us, that you were not long ſince at 


a town in Kent, when one of theſe peti- 


tions was carrying about. You aſked 
« one and another” whether they had 
ſigned the petition, and found none that 


had refuſed it; and yet, you tell us, that 


not one ſingle perſon to whom you ſpoke, 
had either read it, or heard it read. It is 
truly remarkable, that your Kentiſh friends 
and acquaintance ſhould all be ſuch ſtupid 
mortals, as to ſign a petition which they 
knew nothing about. But I cannot form 
the ſame mean opinion of the generality of 
my countrymen. I have met with ne- 
body who has been concerned in the buſi- 


neſs of petitioning and remonſtrating, but 


what knew at leaſt ſomewhat of the mat- 
ter. At all the public meetings which have 
been held for that purpoſe, the Petitions 


or Remonſtrances have been always read. 


It is true, that in a numerous meeting the 
whole may not have been diſtinctly heard 


by every individual: but it ſhould be re- 


ne chat people, in general pre- 
viouſſy 
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viouſly | apprized of the deſign of ſuch 


meetings before their aſſembling, and of 
the main purport of the intended Petition 


or Remonſtrance. The late applications 


of that kind to the throne have been al- 
moſt all upon the ſame topics; and it is 


hardly conceivable that there were any 


who ſigned them, or who voted for them, 


but what at leaſt knew that they contained 
a declaration of their diſapprobation of 
thoſe arbitrary and unconſtitutional mea- 

ſures of government, which have been ſo 


much canvaſſed in all companies, from the 


higheſt to the loweſt, that it is ſcarcely 


poſſible for the meaneſt artiſan to be totally. 


ignorant of them. And in this view 1 
conſider the late Petitions and Remonſtran- 


ces as truly declarative of the Senſe of n 


Nations 


| Bur, however unwilling you are to admit 
this, it is evident from other paſſages in 
your pamphlet, in which you ſeem not 
very conſiſtent with yourſelf, that you are 


ſufficiently convinced, that a great part of 
the people are exceedingly diflatisfied with 


the meaſures of government. Thus, you 


ſay, 


— —f—ͤ— 2 Wt ¶ — e — — 
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87. (P. 8: ) that the general diſcontent 
&© of the nation now riſes to an higher de- 


te gree than it has done in the memory of 
man.“ And you go ſo far (P. 34.) as 


to add, that the conſequences of theſe 


© commotions will be (unleſs an higher 


ec of the like commotions in the laſt cen- 


* tury. Is it not evident from hence, 
that you are well convineed that a great 
part of the people are exceedingly incenſed 


againſt the meaſures of government? Why 
then ſhould you be fo extremely unwilling 


to confider the Petitions. and Remonſtran- 


ces, which contain a declaration of the 
people's diſapprobation of the meaſures of 


adminiſtration, as expreflive of the ſenſe 


of the nation? But ſurely the leaft that 
car. be fairly ſuppoſed is, that they contain 
the ſenſe of a great part of the nation. 
As to' myſelf, I have not the leaſt doubt, 
from all that I can learn, both from my 
own obſervation, and the information of 
others, but that, notwithſtanding the great 


numbers who are intereſted in ſupporting 


the meaſures of the court, a very confider- | 
able 5 jority of the nation do entirely diſ- 


— ove 


1 a7 "i 
= approve of thoſe meaſures of government, 
1 which in this reiga have ger excited. hs ö 
| Wen rams 5 1 | 
be 5 401 intimate t to us, hs yr cid 
ou the Petitioners and Remonſtrants as no 
judges of the matters of which they com- 
= plain, ,. But ſome obſervations which I 
Þ have before made; may, I preſume, be con- 
Þ ſidered as a ſufficient anſwer to this. You 
then tell us, what, you ſuppoſe Mr. Pitt, 
q now Lord Chatham, would have ſaid, if pe- 
| AF ; titions had been preſented againſt his admi- 
* npiſtration{@).; His Lordſhip, 1 dare. ſay, 
* will cafily.excuſe you, if you do not give 
MW yourſelf the trouble of making any more 
LE ſpeeches for him; for you ſeem very little 
= | acquainted. with his ſentiments, his ſpirit, — 
or bis manner. And, in oppoſition to your 
ſuppoſitions reſpecting him, I muſt hers _ | 
1 obſerve, that when he was in power, he Els 
= never appeared diſpoſed to deſpiſe the opi- 
nions of his countrymen; he was always 
4 willing to make his appeal to the tribunal : 
of the Li and the rectitude of his c en 


e (a) Fiee Thoughts, p. I 3, 14. 
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duct enabled him to make that appeal ſafe 
ly. And even the common people, ig no. 


rant and ſtupid as you ſeem deſirous of re- 


Preſenting them, could eaſily diſcern the 


merit of his adminiſtration. They ſaw, 
and acknowledged, with the reſt of Eu- 
rope, that this great minifter, by his ſu- 
perior abilities, had raiſed the reputation 
and proſperity of Great Britain to a height 
not to be paralleled at any former period. 
And accordingly, in ſome of thoſe parts of 


the kingdom, which had formerly been the 


moſt remarkable for diſaffection, it was ob. 


ſerved chat the people, during the admini- 
ſtration of Lord Chatham, (then Mr. Pitt) 
diſcovered an attachment and good- will to 


the government never known before: and 


indeed his conduct deſervedly met with 
the general approbation of the whole Bri- 


tiſh empire. Such was the remarkable 


difference between this great Stateſman, 


and thoſe to whom the reins of govern- 
ment have been ſince entruſted ! He, by the 
wiſdom of his meafures, made thoſe who 


had been before diſaffected to become good 
ſubjects: whilſt they have alienated from 


bis 9 the affections of thoſe who 
rere 


1 « 36 


were formerly the moſt attached to > his 


n and to his e 


— 


As to your curious collodion of inqui- 
ries reſpecting Lord Chatham's perſonal 


character, (P. 43, 44.) they deſerve no 


anſwer. Indeed, they are ſuch, as I ſhould 


ſuppoſe no man of common charity and 


candour could ſcarcely read with patience, 


| You ſeem to ſuppoſe, that the people of 


England can with no propriety defire a 
change of the miniſtry, unleſs they can 


recommend perſons to the king to hold 


their offices, who poſſeſs every good qua- 


lity, and every virtue, that imagination 
ean ſuggeſt /e) - and that till they can 


do this, they have no right to fretch their 
throats (as you elegantly expreſs it) againſt 


evil miniſters. But the inhabitants of this 


country are not ſo unreaſonable as to ex- 


pect miniſters quite ſo perfect. They will 
think, I believe, with me, that many 


men might be found, who would be much 


more careful not to violate the conſtitution, 


and n more attentive to the in- 


(. Via. Free Thoughts p. 42, 43. SOT. 
D 5:0: re. 
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tereſts of the nation, than our preſent mi- 
niſters, or any that we have had for ſome. 


time paſt, and yet be far from coming up 
to your itandard of -perfebron.... At leaft, 
they are willing to make | the experiment, 


becauſe they think they cannot eaſily change 
for the worſe. And, I believe, they are alſo 


of opinion, that Lord Chatham may have 
been, and may ſtill be, an excellent and 


truly reſpectable miniſter, and highly de- 


ſerving the confidence, of the public, 
although he be not entirely free from the 


unperfections meiden to human nature. 


* 


ba do not mean, you tell 10. (P. 18. ) 


to defend the meaſures which have been 


taken relative to the Middleſex Election; 


and then you immediately proceed to ſay 
all that you can in ſupport of that obnoxi- 
ous meaſare, which has ſo juſtly excited 
the indignation of the public, The affair 
of the Middleſex election has now been ſo 


much canvaſſed, that it would be tedious 


to enter at large into the diſpute, and it 
would be inconſiſtent with the intended 
brevity of my letter. I ſhall, however, 


make a few remarks upon the ſubject; tho 


1 believe that neither your ſophiſtry, nor 
the 
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the curious argumentation of! Lord Mans- 


field, one 'of whoſe ſpeeches you have in- 
troduced at length, that your readers may 


_ 4 ſee this whole matter in the cleareſt light,” 


(as you expreſs it) will ever be able to 


convince the public of the rectitude of 
that meaſure; or that it was not a groſs 


invaſion of the rights of the people. The 
injuſtice of ſeating a man in the great 
council of the nation, who had only 296 
votes, in preference to another who had 
1143, ſtrikes at the firſt view. And it is 


T certain, that by ſuch a procedure, the free - 
holders were to all intents and purpoſes 
deprived of the liberty of electing their 


own repreſentatives in parliament. But you 


ſay, (P. 19.) that „ if the electors had the 


cc liberty of chooſing any qualified perſon, 
it is abſolute nonſenſe. to talk of their 
« being deprived of the liberty of choofing, 


s becauſe they were not permitted to chooſe 
KF perſon utterly unqual; ed. But, unfor- 


tunately, the truth of the matter is, that 


Mr. Wilkes was ſo far from being utterly 


unqualified, that he was as legally cligible 
as any other man. Lord Mansfield, in- 
deed, l, (according to your pamphlet) 

328 that 


* 


- 
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tereſts of the nation, than our preſent mi- 


niſters, or any that we have had for ſome. 
time paſt, and yet be far from coming up 
to your ſtandard of perfection. At leaſt, 

they are willing to make the experiment, 
becauſe they think they cannot eaſily change 


for the worſe. And, I believe, they are alſo 


of opinion, that Lord Chatham may have 
been, and may ſtill be, an excellent and 


truly reſpectable miniſter, and highly de- 


ſerving the confidence of the public, 


although he be not entirely free from the 


imperteRtions incident to Human nature. 


| You do not mean, yo tell us, (P. 8, 
to defend the meaſures which have been 
taken relative to the Middleſex Election; 

and then you immediately proceed to ſay 
all that you can in ſupport of that obnoxi- 
ous m:zaſure, which has ſo juſtly excited 
the indignation of the public, The affair 
of the Middicſex election has now been fo 
| much canvaſſed, that it would be tedious 


to enter at large into the diſpute, and it 


would be inconſiſtent with the intended 


15 brevity of my letter. I ſhall, however, 


make a few remarks upon the ſubject; tho 


1 believe that neither your bo nor 


the 
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the curious argumentation * Lord Mans 


field, one of whoſe ſpeeches you have in- 
troduced at length, that your readers may 


4 ſee this whole matter in the cleareſt light, 
. (as you expreſs it) will ever be able to 

convince the publie of the rectitude of 
that meaſure; or that it was not a groſs 


invaſion of the rights of the people. The 


injuſtice of ſeating a man in the great 


council of the nation, who had only 296 


votes, in preference to another who had 
1143. ſtrikes at the firſt view. And it is 
certain, that by ſuch a procedure, the free- 
holders were to all intents and purpoſes 
deprived of the liberty of electing their 
own repreſentatives in parliament. But you 


fay, (P. 19.) that if the electors had the 


liberty of chooſing any qualified perſon, 
« it is abſolute nonſenſe to talk of their 


« being deprived of the liberty of choofing, 


© becauſe: they were not permitted to chooſe 


4 4 perſon utterly unquali ed. But, unfor- 


tunately, the truth of the matter is, that 


Mr. Wilkes was ſo far from being utterly 

unqualified, that he was as legally cligible 

as any other man. Lord Mansfield, in- 

deed, ſays, (according to your pamphlet) 
— that 
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chat Mir. Wilkes was conſidered. by the 8 
laws as an unqualified perſon. But it is well 3 
. known, that his lordſhip never has produ- 3 
ced, nor never can produce, anv lau to 4 
that purpoſe; and a mere vote of the F 
Houſe of Commons, which is all that can 7 
be produced, cannot conſtitute any legal 3 
diſability; ſo that all this * of reaſon- 3 
in ng falls to the yo" | 
| Von ay « That a ws of per 1 
| | of putting a member out of the Houſe, |, þ 
| 6 « manifeſtly implies a right of excluſion, 
| 4 of keeping him out; otherwiſe that right 
= amounts to juſt nothing at all.” To 
| which I anſwer, that the right of the peo- 
| | ple to elect their own repreſentatives, is of 
| infinitely more importance to the conſtitu- ; 
tion, than the right, or, to ſpeak more 1 
| properly, the practice, of expulſion in'the 
| H ouſe of Commons: for on this right of 1 
E 5 people, the very exiſtence of the Houſe 
| a of Commons itſelf depends, 'All the power 
| poſſeſſed by the Houſe of Commons, is a 
| delegated power, entruſted to them by 


their conſtituents; and it cannot be ſnewn 
that the — Rave” ever intruſted the 
Houſe 


e 
Houſe of — with a right of rejecd⸗ 
ing or expelling repreſentatives, after being 
fairly choſen x not even for miſdemeanors, 
if their conſtituents chooſe to re · elect them. 


And, therefore, it by no means follows, 
that becauſe the people have not oppoſed 


the power of expulſion, when occafionally 
exerciſed by the Houſe of Commons, in n 


manner not diſagreeable to the people, 
that therefore the Houſe has a right to ex- 


pe! a member whom his conſtituents have 


2 repeatedly re-ele&ed, and declared in the 


moſt public and abſolute manner, their de- 8 
fire of again entruſting as their repreſenta- 


tive. The tights of the freeholders and 
eleQtors of England are coeval with the 


conſtitution, 40 cannot by any power be 


taken away without their own conſent. 


And certainly they are the beſt, and only 


proper judges, of the qualifications of thoſe 
whom they ſend to patliaryent x as their des 
putics and repreſentatives. | e 


- Youdlibay, (P. 19.) “ But eppes gg 

_ * borough or county were deprived of this 
4 in a fingle inſtance ;- how is this depriv+ | 
* ing the — * of *— the na- 


3 tion, 


cans 


' :tjop;? of theit birthright?-- What an in- 
e ſult upon common ſenſe is this wild way 
of talking? If Middleſex is wronged 


(put it ſo) in this inſtance, how is Vork- 


0 ſhire or Cumberland affected by it? or 
et twenty counties and forty boroughs be- 
d& ſides ? Much leſs all the nation?“ I will 


tell you, Sir, how other counties are af- 
Feed by the. deciſion reſpecting Middle- 


ſex, and how the whole nation is affected 
by it; and muſt at the ſame. time. take the 


liberty to tell you, that your ſtiling the 


language which you ;oppoſe, © an inſult 


upon common ſenſe,” and a wild way 
« of talking,” can only ariſe from your 


real, or. pretended i ignorance, of the com- 


mon principles of a free emden 


17 the Houſe of dee had a * 


to ſet aſidt a member fairly choſen by the 
county of Middleſex, and who was not /egally 


diſqualified, it has alſo a right to ſet aſide 


any member choſen by any other county 
or borough in the kingdom. By a deci- | 
fion, therefore, which in a fingle inſtance 


deprives the county of Middleſex of the 


rig: of ien, the poſſeſſion of that 5 


right 
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right in every other part of the kingdom 


is SE, precarious, And it is impoſſi» 
ble to ſuppoſe that thoſe who have deprived 
the county of Middleſex of one. of their 
moſt eſſential rights, will be tender of the 
privileges of other counties or boroughs, 
and far leſs of the rights of individuals, 
No ſuch deciſion; therefore, can be made, 
but what muſt materially affect the liber- 
ties of the whole kingdom. For it has 
been juſtly obſerved, that if the Houſe f 
Commons has a right to incapacitate one 
man, it has the ſame right to incapacitate 
two, three, or any number z that is, it 
can disfranchiſe all the electors of England. 
But no ſuch power was, or could wy dele- 
gated. to it; and as it did not make itſelf, 
it cannot make its own power, If the 
people look on unconcernedly, and ſee in- 
dividuals only deprived of their conſtituti- 
onal rights, what ſecurity can they poſſibly 
have for the poſſeſſion of their own liber- 
ties? What mult be the caſe, then, if they 
look tamely on, and ſee a whole. county 
1915 deprived of a privilege ſo important, that 
the very exiſtence of the conſtitution itſelf | 
depends on its preſervation ? It is you, 
ns there- 


3 


| 
'"n 


PIE 


TED 


therefore, Sir, who have talked wildly 


and abſurdly, in ſuppoſing that a decifion 


_ injurious to the right of elęction in the 


county of Middleſex, would not affect the 
other parts of the e 


It was Seal for the people to be the 
more alarmed at ſuch a determination as 


that in the Middleſex election, if they had 


| good reaſon to believe, that this violent 


meaſure was effected merely to gratify the 
court and miniſtry. You make, indeed, a 
long extract from another writer, in order 
to ſhew that there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe 
the parliament to be corrupt. And that 
gentleman urges the paſſing of the bill for 


leſſening the privileges of members of Par- 


liament, and for determining petitions 
about conteſted elections, as full proof of 
the virtue of che parliament. The (firſt 
of theſe bills was undoubtedly a good one, 
and the ſecond was well intended, and 
brought i in by a gentleman in the oppoli- 


tion; though it has been doubted by good 


friends to the conſtitution, whether it was 
well calculated to anſwer the intended pur- 


pole. But it does not appear, that either of 
| Meſs 


[ 27 1 
theſe bills thwarted any immediate views 


of thoſe then in adminiſtration ; and it 
muſt be ſhewn that they were oppoſed by 


the miniſtry, (which I apprehend was not 


the caſe) before their paſſing can be conſi- 
dered as any evidence of the mne 
of n. 


With reſpect to the i innocence and virtue 


of parliament, there is one circumſtance 
which I would ſubmit to your conſidera- 
tion. It is inconteſtibly the buſineſs and 
duty of the Houſe of Commons to be a 


check upon the crown and its miniſters, 
and to guard the liberties and intereſts of 


the people from their encroachments or 


miſconduct. Now I would aſk the moſt 


venal partizan of the court, whether he 
ſuppoſes our miniſters have always done 


right for theſe ten years paſt ? If they have 
in any inſtances done wrong, either in ex- 


tending the prerogative, or in ſquandering 
away the public money, it was the duty 
of the repreſentatives of the people to op- 


poſe them. But what if it ſhould appear, 


| that during that whole period the majority 


in our ir parliaments have in no one inſtance 
E 2 . 
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poſed the meaſures of the crown and its 


miniſters? Will the meſt candid man 
breathing, upon that ſuppoſition, believe 


that our parliaments have done their duty 


to their conſtituents? Or will he deſire a 
ſtronger proof of their corruption, and of 
their _ under an undue influence from 
the crown ? Whatever may be your ideas 


upon this ſubject, Sir, it is certain that the 


people of England cannot labour under a 
greater grievance than a corrupt parlia- 


ment, nor one which they ought to be 


more earneſtly ſolicitous to remove. Should 
we have a prince arbitrarily diſpoſed, or 
the moſt iniquitous miniſters, ſtill the peo- 
ple would have ſome ſubſtantial ſecurity 
for their rights, if our parliaments are un- 


corrupt; but if they are venal, and under 


the direction of the crown, the people have 


then no reſources but thoſe of the moſt 
violent and dangerous nature. 


I was ſomewhat ſurprized to obſerve, 
that when you were endeavouring to ſup- 
port the proceedings of the miniſtry, re- 
ſpecting the Middleſex election, you ſhould, 
among 0 many who have ſpoken and writ- 
ten 


"aa 
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ten on this fubjeet, ſingle out Lord Mans- 


field as your auxiliary, who has in general 


' been remarkably reſerved upon this ſubject. 


You could not think that the popularity of 


his lordſhip would give weight to his ar- 


guments. But you may poſſibly have ſome 


| partiality for his lordſhip, and his produc» 


tions, in conſequence of ſome little reſem- 
blance in your characters. This compari- 


ſon may probably ſurprize thoſe who have 


not @bſerved, that whatever difference there 


may be between you in other circumſtan- 


ces, Lord Mansfield and you are both 


equally remarkable for being entirely free 
from ſopbiſtry, ſubtilty, and craft, in your 


ſeveral profeſſions. At leaſt, I am ſure the 
reſemblance is to the full as ſtrong between 
you and his lordſhip, as between his lord- 


ihip and Eraſmus, to whom my good Lord 
Biſhop of Glouceſter (being well known to 


be fond of paradoxes) hath thought pro- 
per to compare our beloved Chief Juſtice, 


in a truly admirable dedication prefixed ta 


a late edition of that incomparable work, 


ce The Divine N of Moſes demon- 


0 firated, * 


Yau. 


— tp 
1 . 
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his My from the charge of . pardon- 


* ing a murderer.” But what murderer 


tio you mean? You muſt know that more 
than one murderer has been ſcreened from 


juſtice in this reign. Do you mean either 


of the murderers who were pardoned in CO: - 


ſequence: of the influence and intrigues of 
their harlot ſiſter.? or do you mean either 


of thoſe ruffians Balfe and M*<Quirk ? If 


you mean the latter, ſuch hired aſſaſſins as 
they were, muſt doubtleſs have been very 


proper objects of royal mercy ! and when 


we remember that doubts aroſe in the 
% royal breaſt” on this occaſion, we re- 
member alſo that the crimes which theſe 
men committed, with a view of obſtruct= 


ing the freedom of election, were perpetra- 


ted in order to favour the cauſe of a man 


ſupported by the court. You aſk, * Can 


« you or I believe, that the K—g new 
him to be ſuch? Under/iood him to be a 
« wilful murderer? J am not ſure of it at 
* all; neither have you any rational proof: 
« <And if he did not 4zow or believe him 
cc to be ſuch, how can he be blamed for 


: our 


% 


* 


_ «© pardoning him?“ By what methods are 


„ 15 4: 

dur Kings to F#now the gult of criminals 
but by their being fairly and legally tried 
and found guilty? Is it proper that all 
ſhould be pardoned whoſe guilt is not actu- 
ally znoton to the King? But, indeed, your 

ſtrange kind of reaſoning ſeems caloulated- 

to juſtify the pardoning' of ADR i : 

. Ne who! is condemned. {45 


- 


As to the fabje# of e you FR it 
is a matter that you do not underſtand. 
However, ſome you think are well be⸗ 
| flowed, and all well defigned. Vou except, 
1 ſuppoſe, the penſion that was paid to the 
moſt active of the aſſaſſins who wras em- 
ployed at Brentford; as well as that to 
Macloughlan, for his good ſervices in 8ᷓt. 
George's Fields. But you fear, you ſay 
that ſome penſions have been . 2//<beffarned; 

« on thoſe who not only fly in the face of 
their benefactor; but avail themſelves of 
his favours to wound the deeper.“ And 
then you immediately proceed to infinuate 
a charge againſt ſome who receive penſions 
of „ foul and flagrant ingratitude Nau 
mean, I preſume, Lord Ch m and Lord 
n; -wha, mongy they receive pen- 
| ions, 
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fions, have not been induced, thereby to 

deſert the cauſe of their country in the ſe- 
nate. There is an eſſential difference to be 
made between penſions given for real ſer- 


vices to the public, and thoſe given ag 
| bribes, to induce the receivers of them to 


concur in every unconſtitutional and iniqui- 
tous meaſure of the miniſtry. The num- 
ber of penſions that have too frequently 
been given for the latter purpoſe, is un- 


doubtedly a capital grievance ; but it would 


be high time that all penſions ſhould be 
aboliſhed, even thoſe for real ſervices, if 
it be once taken for granted, that thoſe 
who receive them, though members of 
parliament, ought never to oppoſe the 
court, under the weak notion of its being 
Ingratitude to the king. A man's firſt duty 
is that to his country: All the money with 
which any penſions are paid, is primarily 
the money of the people; and no honeſt 
man, who has received a penſion for actual 
ſervices to the nation, will ever betray the 
Cauſe of the public from any ae com- 
e to the crown. as 110} 
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Lou ſay, (P. 12.) that * this fault- 
that of granting ſo many penſions, 0 (if i it 
« were really ſuch); would argue too great 
5 eaſmeſs of tempeſt! But this is quite the | 
„ reverſe. of what is commonly objected, 
* inflexible flubbornneſs.” But however ſpe- 

cious this argument of your's, may at firſt 
ſight appear, it amounts to nothingiwhen 
fairly examined. Is it not eaſy to conceive, 
that a Prince who may lend a deaf ear to 
the juſteſt complaints and remonſtrances of 
his ſubje&s, may yet, if he entertains any 
improper views, be extremely liberal, ex- 
ceedingly profuſe of the public money, to 
thoſe who. are ready to go any lengths to 
gratify his deſires, to fawning paraſites; 
and unprincipled courtiers? 540 


Jen fag, you do not defend 3 killing of 
MX. Allen; murder. you do not chuſe to 
call it. And after relating that tranſaction 
your own way, you add, Now though 
this cannot be excuſed, yet was it-the 
« moſt herrid villainy that ever was perpetra- 
* zed? Surely, no. Notwithſtanding all 
* the tragical exclamations which have 
de been made concerning it, what is this to 


i F . the 
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cc the killing a man in cool blood ? had 
* was this never heard of in England?“ /e} 
I will tell you, Sir, why it was natural that 
the murder of Mr. Allen, (for fo I will 
venture to call it) and the other murders 
committed in St, George s Fields, (it is 


well known that it was not one only) 


ſhould excite more clamour, - and cauſe a 
greater alarm in the nation, than the kill- 
ing 4 man in cool blood. If a common 
murder be committed, with whatever cir- 
cumſtances, the laws are open, and the of- 
fender, or offenders, may be legally pu- 
niſhed. But if murders are committed by 
ſoldiers acting in the K—'s name, and 
by his authority, under the ſpecious 
pretext of keeping the peace; and if the 
perpetrators of ſuch murders are after- 
wards protected by the whole power and 
influence of the crown; this muſt neceſſa- 
rily alarm every intelligent friend to the 
conſtitution, abundantly more than the 
moſt atrocious murder committed by pri- 
vate individuals. For in the former caſe, 
the people have ſcarce any mode of redreſs, 


(e) Free Thoughts, p. 18. | 


Lo oo. 
i the parliament refuſe it; and I do not 
ſee what poſſible ſecurity the people can 
have for their liberties, if it be allowable 


for the miniſtry, on every trifling occaſionz | 
(with the aſſiſtance of one or two com- 
plaiſant juſtices of the peace) to employ 
the military againſt them, when they hap- 


pen to diſcover any diſſatisfaction at the 
meaſures of adminiſtration. As to the af- 
fair of St. George's Fields, it is not yet 


quite forgotten, that thanks were returned 


to the ſoldiers employed there, in the 
K—g's name, for their alertneſs and dili- 


| gence in putting a period to the lives of 
| ſome of his M 


leſs ſubjects; and that all poſſible art and 


influence were employed to ſcreen the actors 


in that tragedy from the a hey 
nne. 


Of your charted ht of Me. 
Wilkes, I thall fay little: I muſt, how- 
ever, obſerve, that a man may. have many 
follies, and ſome vices, and yet it may be 


doing him great, injuſtice to ſay, that he 


has no regard to virtue or morality.” 


This | is what 2 conſcientious divine ſhould 
F 2 S NT 


y's unarmed, defence- 
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not ſay of any man, without very ſubſtan- 
tial evidence. However, after obſerving 
that he had abuſed the miniſtry, and afper- 
ſed the King's mother in the groſſeſt man- 


ner, you ſay, that he was proſecuted “ not 
« for this, but rer atebicvements; and 
then retired to France. What you mean 
by other atchievements, is not very eaſy to 
ſay ; but indeed it appears intended to con- 
vey ſomething very much like an untruth; 
for, I believe, few readers would under- 
ſtand that phraſe” to mean the Eflay on 
Woman, or the 45th Number of the North 
Briton ; and I know of nothing elſe for 
which he was proſecuted. . But whatever 
may be Mr, Wilkes's private character, 


whether you  chuſe to diſtinguiſh or not, 


other people will, between that and the 
merits of his cauſe, with which alone the 
public are concerned. It muſt be confeſſed; 


at the ſame tinie, that thoſe who have been 


favoured by the court, have been remark- 


able for the excellency of their private 


lives. The virtues of the court member 
for Middleſex, Mr. L—H], are well known; 
and no man doubts but that for piety, cha- 


wo | C4 A and other excel- 


lencies, 


ä ů —̃ —— 2 — W HR n- 


29. 
thts Lord $——ch and Mr. Rd 
R—y are e ſhining des 5 


It a etl: that for ome ot 


the injuries which have been done to Mr. 
Wilkes, as an individual, the laws have 


made him compenſation ; which, by the 


way, is a demonſtration that the people 


were not altogether in the wrong in ſup- 


| Porting him; for the determinations of the 
- courts of juſtice do at leaſt prove, that the 
laws had been broken for the purpoſe of op- 


Prein him. But, with a view of obſtruct- 
ing as much as poffible the courſe of juſtice; 


an order was made, by the higheſt autho- 
Tity, that the fine which was laid as a pu- 


niſhment on an offending Secretary of State, 
for violating the conſtitution in the perſon 
of Mr. Wilkes, ſhould be paid out of the 


exchequer: an act which filled every man, 


who had any juſt conceptions of law, ju- 


Nice, or the conſtitution, with aſtoniſh- 
ment and indignation. For it now appears, 
that if a miniſter of Rate ſhould be with 


difficulty brought in ſome degree to juſtice, 


whatever expences he may 1ncur for in- 


Juring the is are to be paid out of 
their : 
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n 1 
their money: an iniquity which I would 
ſuppoſe, Sir, even you would not attempt 
to vindicate. At leaſt I am certain, that 
the man who can defend this, tally ſting 


any thing. 


You ſay you do not defend the meaſures | 


| which have been taken with regard to * 
merica; and you doubt whether any 


* man can defend them, either on the foot 
« of law, equity, or prudence (. But 
you think to ſettle the whole matter by 
throwing the guilt of it upon the late Mr, 
George Grenville. I am as little concerned 
to vindicate that gentleman's political cha- 


racter as you can be, though he latterly 


engaged in the oppoſition : but he is dead, 


and I will ſay no more of him. However, 


I would aſk, whether thoſe who have been 


ſince him in adminiſtration, have not adopt- 
ed very obnoxious meaſures reſpecting the 
Americans? and whether his M. 
himſelf has not, in his ſpecches, taken the 
moſt abſolute and decifive part againſt 


them ? 


tw 1 


Voith regard to your intimations reſpect-· 


ing the prefent miniſtry, I muſt obſerve, 
that you are exceedingly miſtaken, if you 
imagine the preſent complaints of the peo- 
ple are merely againft the men now oſten - 
fibly in power. Their complaints are of 
a more enlarged nature. They complain 
of the general tenor of adminiſtration for 
near ten years paſt ; that during that pe- 
_ riod an ungracious and impolitic fyſtem of 
government appears to have prevailed, irre- 
concileable with the principles of the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution ; that the rights of the 
people have been violated in a variety of 
inſtances, and the public treaſure ſhame- 
fully ſquandered ; at the fame time that 
the honour and intereſt of the nation, with 
| reſpect to foreign powers, have been ſean- 
dalouſly neglected. So that from being in 
the higheſt degree of national proſperity, 
and in ſuch a fituation as enabled us almoſt 
to give law to Europe, our condition is 
now ſo ſunk and degraded, that we are 
ſcarcely able to defend our own poſſeſſions 
from the inſults and attacks of foreign na- 
tions, e 3 


Fo „ 


As to what you ſay in defence of the 


manner in which the Petitions and Re- 


monſtrances have been received Mid 
amounts to very little on any other ſuppo- 


tion, but that of the complaints of the 


people being without foundation; which 
all your ſophiſtry has not been able to 
make appear. And even on that ſuppoſi- 


tion, the people, though miſtaken, are enti- 


tled to regard: government was conſtituted 
for their benefit, and not merely to ſupport 


Princes or Miniſters in ſtate and luxury. 


And if thoſe, in whom the powers of go- 


vernment are veſted, mean honeſtly, | they 


may eaſily. find means to convince the peo- 
ple of the rectitude of their intentions. 


But as to the manner in which the Peti- 


tions and Remonſtrances were actually re- 
ceived, I feel raore than I chuſe to expreſs : 
I ſhould, however, hardly ſuppoſe it poſſi- 
ble that any man, who deſerves the name 


of Engliſhman, could think they were re- 


ceived as the complaints and remonſtrances 
of a free-born people ought.t to have been. 


(2 ) Free Thoughts, p. I 3. 


After 


K 4 ] : 


After having in your wn, anRevelgel 


ſome of the objections to the late meaſures 


of government, you triumphantly exult, 
80 far we have gained. We have re- 


moved the i mmagrnary cauſes of the preſent 


. een b. Perhaps not. You. 
may poſſibly have reckoned ſomewhat too 


4 faſt, and ſung Te Deum without obtaining 


the victory. I believe no impartial reader, 
poſſeſſed of common ſenſe, will think you 
Have performed ſo important a ſervice. 


However, you add, . It plainly appeats 
they are not owing to the extrdordinary 


« badneſe (a moſt elegant phraſe) either of | 


the king, of his parliament, of his mi- 
„ niſters, or of the meaſures which they 
* have taken.” After which you proceed 


5 to enquire, To what then are they ows 
ing? What are the real cauſes of this 


amazing ferment among the people ?” 
And here you appear, indeed, to have 
made a moſt admirable diſcovery. . You 

are very ſtrongly of opinion, but not quite 
poſitive, (in which I commend your pru- 

, * that the firſt and Prineipal * of 


05 ) Free Thoughts, p. 29. | 
5 the 


i” 4 


che preſent. commotions is F ws. gold. 
How this is diſtributed, you do not ex- 
plain in very direct terms: but your mean- 
ing manifeſtly is, that it is given to John 
Wilkes and ſome of his adherents, to in- 
| duce them to diſturb the government (i. 
Now. after fairly conſidering your reaſons, 


(if they deſerve that name) for this curious 


conjecture, I muſt declare, that I do moſt 
firmly believe, that there is not one jot 
more reaſon to ſuppoſe, that Mr. Wilkes 
or any of his adherents are bribed by the 
French court, than that Mr. JohN WzsLEY 
receives a penſion from the College of Car- 
dinals, or the Society of Jeſuits. 


Vou appear to apprehend, that a diſſo- 
Jution of the P- t would be a ſtep 
attended with very dangerous conſequences 


co the K—g. For you imagine, that if a. 


new one were to be choſen, it would pro- 
bably conſiſt of men diſpoſed to carry mat» 
ters to extremities againſt him V. But 
your apprehenſions upon this head ſeem to 
be without foundation. The popular party, 


(i) Free Thoughts, p. 30, 31. (4) Ibid, p. 40. 45. 
0 Lam 


hy 


1. am confident, wiſh to injure ths K—g as as 
little as you can do; they only wiſh to have 
the grievances of the people redreſſed. 
If they wiſh for a new election, it is only 
with the hope of returning men who will 
really conſider themſelves as the repreſenta- 
tives of the people, and act as ſuch; and 
not be always ready to ſupport every mea- 
ſure of the miniſtry, however arbitrary and 
_ unconſtitutional, and however inconſiſtent 
with the intereſt of the nation. But you 
| tay (P. 40, 41.) that i the K—g were to 
diſſolve the P , * he would be as 
perfectly ſafe, as ths theep that had given 
« yp their dogs.” Your idea of a Parlia- 
ment ſeems to be quite new. I have al- 
ways conceived that the Parliament, or at 
leaſt the Houſe of Commons, were by the 


very nature of their inſtitution intended as 


a check upon the crown and its miniſters ; ; 
and that it was their duty to maintain, on 
all occaſions, the rights of the ſubje& : but 
vou ſeem, on the contrary, to conſider 
them as a part of the royal body- guard. 
However, if the parliament muſt be com- 
| peg to dogs, ſurely they ought to be at 
8 1 leaſt 
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[ 44 ] 
leaſt as much the dogs of the people, as 
| the dogs of the crown. 


You ſp alk G. 2 5 in very high terms 
of the N which the people of this 


country now Enjoy. And it is true, that a 


government entirely deſpotic is not yet 


quite eſtabliſhed among us. It was not to 


be expected, that our miniſters would be 
ol hardy enough | to ſeize upon all our liberties 


at once. But without entering into a mi- 
nute enumeration of the national grievan- 


ces, we know, that a whole county has been 


| injured 1 in a point of the utmoſt importance 
to the conſtitution, and that individuals 


have been arbitrarily impriſoned, without 


either law or juſtice. This, according to 


your principles, is a matter of no import= 
ance to any but thoſe who have been per- 


ſonally aggrieved. For if Middleſex is“ 
wronged, you fay, how is Yorkſhire or 


Cumberland affected by it? And, accord- 


ing to the ſame mode of reaſoning, if John 


Wilkes or William Bingley are impriſoned, 5 


without law, and contrary to the moſt eſ- 


ſential principles of the conſtitution, what 


iS that to other people ? Or if a few indi- 
viduals 


4:3. 


viduals are 1 by the military. by 
orders from the miniſtry, what is that to 
thoſe Who are left alive? But the people 
of this country are not quite ſenſeleſs 


enough to be deceived by ſuch ſophiſtry 


and abſurdity, The high ſenſe which they 
have of the value of the privileges which they 


yet enjoy, animates them to oppoſe every 
encroachment on them with the greater 


ardour. And it is certain, that if mini- 


ſters of ſtate are ſuffered to invade the 


rights of individuals with impunity, we 
cannot rationally expect any thing better, 
than to ſee ourſelves ſtript by degrees of 


all our privileges, and ſunk, at length intg 
a a ſettled ſtate of ſlavery. No nation that 


does not guard. its liberties with firmneſs, 


- and with vigilance, will Ever PREIONG free. | 


In the 1 which you draw b:twoen | 


| he times of Charles the Firſt and the pre- 


ſent, (P. 39.) you ſay, that « the nation 


*in general was flamed with all poſſible 
4 diligence, by Addrejſes, Petitions, and 


% Remonſirances, admirably well deviſed 


for the purpoſe; which were the moſh 
£ effectual hibels that could by in 
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t. againſt the king and government.” But 
the truth is, that theſe /zbels, as you are 
pleaſed to ſtile them, (in which you per- 


fectly agree with the court-paraſites of 
Chatles s days) would have had very little 
effect, if they had not been founded on 


facts known to the whole kingdom. It 


was Charles's arbitrary and illegal admini- 
ſtration, and his violent attempts to rob ; 
the people of their moſt important rights, 
which really inflamed the nation againſt 
him; and which juſtly brought on him 
the oppoſition that he met with, and which 


he well deſerved. But no writings will 
ever have ſo much effect as to excite a na- 


tion to acts of violence againſt a good go- 


vernment; though if a people are injured 


ed, thoſe who give them juſt conceptions 


concerning their ſituation, do undoubtedly 
perform a real . en to the community. > 


You likewiſe dhlteve, (P. 37.) that the 


| oppoſition i in the time of Charles the Firſt, 


was 1n a great meaſure a conteſt about re- 


ligion, which is far from being the caſe at 
preſent. And I know that the ſame ob- 
[re {ſervation | 


and oppreſſed, and their liberties endanger- 


a 


"FI 
ſervation has been before made, by ſerupu- 
| Jous and well-intentioned people. But it 
ſhould be remembered, that if we once 


ſuffer ourſelves to be deprived of our civil 
rights, our religious liberties will then lie 
at the mercy of the Prince; and we ſhould 
enjoy them only during his pleaſure. I 


readily admit, that our attention ought not 
to be wholly, or even chiefly en groſſed, by 


political affairs, or any otbxm matters that 
relate merely to the preſent life. The firſt 
object of our cares and of our ſolicitude, 
ought to be that higher and nobler ſtate of 
exiſtence, after which we ſhould be con- 


ſtantly aſpiring. But ſurely as all claſſes of 


men, the religious as well as the vicious and 


profane, employ much of their time in things 
merely of a temporal nature, ſome attention 


is due to the preſervation of our national li- 


berty, which by every generous mind is 


eſtimated as the moſt valuable of all tem- 


poral bleflings. And, indeed, it is a duty 
incumbent on us, as honeſt men, and 
as Chriſtians, to take every legal and 


juſtifiable method of tranſmitting down to | 
our poſterity thoſe rights, which we have 


t 48 10 . 


| enjbyrll gk the virtue of our pre 
end Public-ſpvirea anceftors, | 


Fou ſeem to think; at the bexitning of 
| vous performance, that you have great 
metit, and are much ſuperior to thoſe on 

tme oppoſite ſide, (and indeed to other wri- 

ters on both fides) for the moderation with 
which you Tape treated the ſubjects 1 in diſ- 
pute; and be Auſe you have (as you ſay) 

given no ill words, and called no ill 

names. You expect, therefore, to be abu= 

ſed by the warm men on 4575 ſides CI). 

Why you ſhould expect to be abuſed by 

the court party, I cannot coticeive : they 
ean have no reaſon to abuſe you, unleſs they 
_ think you have defended their cauſe in a 
weak or injudicious manner. But as to yout 
having given no ill words, and called no ill 
names, if you have not done this, you have 
done what is perhaps much worſe, inſinu- 
ated the worſt things you could againft the 
popular party, and attributed to them the 
moſt miſchievous deſigns. It is hardly poſſi- 
* We the — of the court mY 


{1) Fi Free Thought, P- he 


if 49 3 


to inſinuate any Nin worſe againſt the peo- 
ple in oppoſition than you have done: in- 
ſomuch that you repeatedly charge them 
with the moſt traiterous deſigns n. 80 


that nothing can be more manifeſt, than 


that your pretences to moderation and im- 
partiality are merely affectation. I muſt, 


however, obſerve to you, that I believe the 


generality of thoſe in oppoſition are as well 


affected to the reigning prince and family, 
asg you, ot the moſt loyal of the court 
1 party. Great numbers of them have been 


formerly eminent for their zeal for the 


Houſe of Hanover N and, would now facri- | 
fice their lives in its defence, provided 1 their 
laws and liberties are preſerved t to them i in- 
violate. But they think that tyranny un- 4 
der one family is not more tolerable than 
under another, They know that the 


Princes of the Houſe of H -r are bound 
by all the ties of honour * of gratitude, 


to maintain the rights of the people to 


whom they owe their elevation; an event 


* 


| 478 x 5 0 22 Free Thoughts; p. 8. 34, 35. 15. 4 


1 which was brought about for that t purpole, 
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and 2 thit purpoſe only ; ind they ar 


' reſolved riot to ſubmit to . undet ay 
family. | 


Mot the cloſe ef Jour dap 


ep! 41. 45.) you intimate it to be your 
opinioh, that it is not poffible for tue K 


to do any thing that will quiet the minds 


of the people. You think that the way 
He has already taken, that of Natiding his 


Fee as you expreſs it, (that is, paying 
no regard to we comp plaints and remon- 
ſtrances of the people) was the wiſeſt ne- 
thod he could take. You Have, however, 
dit on ſomething which you think may be 


an improvement upon this.—And What 


' meaſure does the reader ſuppoſe the meek 
And moderate Mr. WEs LE has ſuggeſted, 
in order to put a ſtop to the preſent com- 
motions ? Does he imagine that our hi6dtft | 
Divine has adviſed, that ſome ſteps be taken 


to convince the people that no del gus are 


Forming againſt their liberties ? That the 
+ principles of the conſtitution be exactly 
adhered to, and no infringement made on 


che rights of individuals? That care be 


taken that the public money be not ſquan- 


de red, 


\ 


ma 
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iced, or employed in bribing the repre- 


fentatives of the people? Or that a due at- 


_ tention. be paid by adminiſtration to the 


honour and iptereſt of the nation? No, 


| reader; in truth, Mr. WESLEY has recom» | 


mended nothing of this nature; nothing 


that would be ſo unpalatable to our mini- 


ſters; he is not ſo uncourtly. But the 


meek man, in the benevolence of his 


heart, can think of nothing to quiet the 


Eh minds of the people, but the vigorous pro- 


ſecution of lbellers, and a more frequent 


. of 1 "— and . * 


Nun have not; Sir, it is true, made 11 
of theſe exact words; but it is not poſſible 


for any man to miſtake your meaning. You 


lay, (P. 46.) * If any (way) is more like- 


ly (to reſtore the peace of the nation) 
* would it not be, vigorouſly to execute 


ve the laws againſt incendiaries ?  Againft 


* thoſe, who by ſpreading all manner of 


x les, inflame the people even to mad- 


_ ** neſs.” But I would recommend to the 
reader the peruſal of the whole paſſage ; 


for it is curious, and worth reading. It 
Has Oe * thought by many, that you 
"IM ” are 


= = © 14 LW 4 

are no enemy to Popery; and in truth it 
- may be conjectured, from the ſpirit diſ- 
: Coverable at the cloſe of your pamphlet, 
that you have no averfion to the doctrine 
of ꝛbeleſome ſeverities ; I mean when em- 
. againſt others; for as your old 

iend Dr. Warburton long ago obſerved, 


Wu are no great friend to perſecution, 


When" it approaches your own: perſon. 
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However, when we conſider your declara- 
tion at the beginning of your performance, 
that you would not hurt either party in the 
leaſt degree, nay, that you would not wil- 
lingly give them. the leaſt pain, and com- 
pare it with the malignant ſpirit which you 
_ afterwards diſcover, one might be ſome- 
what tempted to ſuſpect, that you are not 
- badly formed for an Tos TY 
| You are not, it Gen quite fanguine 5. 
with reſpect to the ſucceſs of your ſcheme; 
. you are not certain that the wholeſome. ſe- 
verities you recommend would anſwer the 
intended purpoſe. It is poſſible (you 
* ſay) this might reſtore peace; but one 
« cannot affirm it would.” You are right. 
The pfoſccution « of libellers, or thoſe whom 


cron 


T6064 


erown lawyers, ! and men of mean and ſer- 


vile principles, would chuſe to call ſo, will 


never convinee the people of the rectituds 
of the meaſures of adminiſtration; and bo 
aſſured, that your project is very ill adapted 


to the purpoſe of quieting the minds of 4 


n a en and an n PROpſes | 


4 ; 


2. 


«6 4s "trues "that you: talk af; profecuting ! 


thoſe who 80 ſpread all manner of lies” 
but I dare ſay you are not unacquainted, 


that if an unfortunate author, printer, or 
bockſeller, ſhould be profecuted in the 


cCeurt of King's-Bench for any thing that 
Mr. Attorney General may chuſe to ſtile a 


libel, it will be of very little importance 7 
whether the aſſertions contained in ſuch 5 
publication be true or falſe. If it make 


any difference, there being too much truth 
in the production will only enereaſe its cri- 


mirality: for that is the modern | doctrine ; 
upon this e 25000187; 20008 a 


If, 8 your - ſeafonable FTIR _— 
ang the vigorous proſecution of libel- 
lers ſhould be adopted by the proper per- 
| _ and. aided * the: Mansheldian docs 


trine 


tht 


, dmr to it, codtelbube fomathing en 
ſopprefling the Liberty of the Preſs, which 
many of our righteous miniſters have long 
Confidered as an evil of the firſt magnitude: 
but Which, if the inhabitants of this coun+ 
try ever ſuffer to be wreſted from them, 


: they will from that moment ceaſe to have 
[4 3; anno 40 the ee of a free 


_ TORAH. | 111 
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als like a Free Preſs can ſubſiſt long 


in this country, if once crown proſecutions 


for political publications become frequent, 
and the modern doctrine concerning libels 


| be geberally admitted; by which we are 
.  Ceprived of all protection from a jury of 


our countrymen, who are rendered mere 


cyphers, or at moſt nothing but inſtruments 


to-execute other men's malice. It is main- 


tained, that jurymen, in libel cauſes, are 


bound to convict upon the mere evidence : 
of publication, though they are in no re- 


ſpe& convinced of any criminality in the 


| production, or of any evil intent in the : 
vublicher : of which, it ſeems, they are 


not 


rank; äffiſled and enlightened by the pleads 


9 33 . DT 
bst ebmpelcht judges, It is juſt, we are 
told, t6 puniſh at diſcretion any bookſeller 


bf printer, for felling or printing bels; 
| thotigh twelve jurymen, even of the beſt 


ings of ebuneil, are incapable of determin- 


ig What à Nel is; If it be ſa, the fltua - 
tion of babkſellers and printers muſt be kn 

_ beedingly perilous. But I hope my co¹ 
trymen; when they act as jurymem wil 
never be Weak eneugh to he induced, by 


the infamous ſophiſtry that is generally em- 
ployed on theſe occaſions; or by any other 


means, to give up their right of deterinin» 


ing what is called the law, as well as the 


fact, in libel cauſes; the innocence or cri- 
minality of the book or paper; as well as the 

fact of publication. Jurymen have à right 
to try the whole matter in iſſue before 


them, and they are guilty of treachery to 


their country if they give up this right: 
for on the maintenance of this the Liberty — 
of the Prefs effentially depends, with which 
the preſervation of all our other rights is 
moſt evidently connected. For the Free- 


dom of the Preſs, and the Liberty of the 
D will Mae: or fall OOO 1 rhe 
You 


e do oi] ER RNs 
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** have not, Sir ie 18 true, „ 


0 mute theſe matters: but your recommenda- | 
tion of the proſecution of livellers naturally 
brought them to remembrance. And if 
any regard ſhould be paid to this hint of 
vour's, which is not impoſſible, as the 
moſt pernicious advice is ſometimes prefer- ; 
red to the moſt; ſalutary, it will then be 


the more neceſſary that every man eligible 
to the office of juryman ſhould underſtand 
the extent of his. own. power, and what his 


countrymen have a right to expect from 
him. And, indeed, when we ſee. lawyers 
of the higheſt rank exerting their abilities, 
not in the maintenance of law and juſtice, 
but in quibbling away the moſt important 
and eſſential rights of the people, it is then 
time for every man who: wiſhes: well to his 
5 country, to 15 _ his ni: oy 


(3; * 


Have dns 655 en als jetter 


to a greater length than Þ intended, and 


muſt therefore now take my leave of you. 


But 1 ſhall firſt obſerve, that I am ſorry to 
ſee you, at this advanced period of life, 


going out of the proper buſineſs of your 2 
character and -prbfetion, to varniſn over 


| % , 
HOY | ' the 


Il 


= FY 


Ce 


the moſt iniquitous meaſures of a corrupt 
. adminiſtration, and to ſupport the cauſe of 


miniſterial tyranny and oppreſſion. As to 
the profeſſions of impartiality with Which 


you ſet out, they muſt, after a peruſal of 


your pamphlet, appear ridiculous even to 


your own party. It were, however, to 


have been wiſhed, that you had contented 
yourſelf with throwing out the worſt re- 
flections you could againſt the friends of 


freedom and the conſtitution, without at 
the ſame time inſinuating the moſt per- 
nicious and inflammatory advice to your 

Sovereign. And it had been well if, when 
you were making ſo many artful pretences 
to meekneſs and moderation, you had diſ- 


covered ſomewhat” more fairneſs in your 


' reaſoning, and a little more regard to 
_ juſtice and to candour. As to myſelf, I 
believe I have by no means treated your 


performance with more ſeverity than it me- 
rited ; and that I have no occaſion to make 


any apology on that head. I ſhall, there- 


fore, conclude. with obſerving, that as I 
cannot help conſidering the enemies of the 
cauſe of public freedom as the enemies of 
my country, I think it at all times juſti= 
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